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BY CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, LL.D. 
(Read before The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, May 13, 1918.) 

It is rather remarkable, when one thinks of it, how 
close the relations have been in the past between 
France and the United States, growing out of the sit- 
uation of our own country both politically and geo- 
graphically, in its remoteness on this side of the 
Atlantic, and out of the wars and revolutions and the 
civil convulsions in Europe, at the end of the 18th 
century and the beginning of the 19th. 

It seems strange, in fact — since, during the years 
which immediately followed our independence we were, 
from the European point of view, little more than 
British Colonists, — that so many Frenchmen of im- 
portance and distinction should have come to America 
to live, to pass amidst the tranquillity of our free and 
liberal surroundings through a period in their lives 
when security for them could not be found elsewhere, 
nor personal comfort, such as American hospitality 
afforded them. The earlier intercourse which made us 
known to France and accustomed our citizens to the 
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sound of the French tongue in our streets, as well as 
in the social relations of family and friendship into 
which they were admitted and made welcome, had 
been established during the Eevolutionary War by the 
men who had come here officially, in the service of 
their own country, as soldiers and sailors, like Rocham- 
beau, and De Grasse, LaFayette, Admiral de Ternay, 
Segur, Chastellux, Noailles, and the gallant band who 
fought under General Washington and helped to con- 
secrate our liberty. They belonged to a period in which 
sentiment in France had aroused their friendship and 
sympathy for us and they are in a class by themselves. 
We shall never cease to revere their memory or be 
grateful to them. 

But another and later relation sprang up between 
us after that first period was closed, when the French 
Eevolution had thrown down the foundations of gov- 
ernment in France and broken through the social 
fabric of the ancient monarchy; it opened an era dur- 
ing which, for a series of years, many Frenchmen 
turned to America as a refuge from the storms and 
troubles about them at home. Men who had taken 
part in the campaigns of the Empire, like Marshal 
Grouchy; or shared the confiden.ce of Napoleon at the 
height of his power, like Fouche ; and even the famous 
Talleyrand, destined to become one of the central fig- 
ures and foremost statesmen of Europe, were glad to 
avail themselves for the time of the asylum which 
America held open to them; and they found here se- 
curity until the dangers which threatened them were 
past. 

It has seemed to me that it might be of interest to 
consider for a moment the presence here of one of 
these distinguished Frenchmen who came to us during 
that troublous time; who entered more, perhaps, than 
any of the others of that period into the life of the 
United States; to whom America was of more value 
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and gave a larger return of happiness through its hos- 
pitality during the years that he lived among us, than 
any of the others who came here under similar cir- 
cumstances, — Joseph Bonaparte, the brother of the 
Emperor Napoleon. 

He was the oldest of the family ; and of the brothers 
of the great Napoleon Joseph was the one probably 
who was the most closely attached to him, both in 
political interest and in personal affection and sym- 
pathy. Joseph never ceased throughout his life, even 
many years after Napoleon was gone, to defend the 
memory of his brother against the imputations of his 
political enemies, and against the virulent attacks upon 
his character which resounded through Europe after his 
downfall. The brothers were not greatly alike, how- 
ever, except in certain inherited qualities of family 
resemblance, natural enough amongst kindred closely 
related; and then, of course, their traditions were the 
same, as were the scenes of everyday life about them 
as they grew up together amidst their Corsican sur- 
roundings. Joseph was rather the thoughtful, do- 
mestic and philosophical elder brother, whose tastes 
would naturally have turned to study, — to the enjoy- 
ment of art and the tranquillity of domestic life. He 
had nothing of the ambition and restless spirit of the 
other; and, indeed, his Uncle Lucien had already ob- 
served this whilst both were still in their early youth, 
for he is said to have exclaimed one day to him : "You 
are the oldest of the family, it is true " ; " but, ' ' pointing 
to Napoleon, ' ' this young man will one day be the head 
of the house." 

The brilliancy of the rising sun illuminated the life 
of Joseph during his early manhood when his brother's 
power began to make itself felt abroad, as its influence 
aroused the brothers and sisters of that respectable, 
quite unostentatious and perfectly obscure family who 
were to be linked to his success, to share his glory, and, 
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caught by the flowing tide of his destiny, to be thrown 
forward without any impulse of their own, in an almost 
inconceivable turn of fortune, from the tranquillity of 
the fireside of their home in Corsica, to places of un- 
imagined greatness, to be made kings and queens, and 
to share, for the moment that it lasted, in the domina- 
tion of the world in Europe. 

As a diplomatist and negotiator this elder brother 
had acquitted himself with both distinction and skill 
during the earlier years of the Empire, in which his ser- 
vices had been frequently called for and employed. He 
had gained an understanding of political affairs as they 
existed at that time, and had acquired the habit of 
considering large questions of policy especially in the 
then existing condition of France, which prepared and 
equipped him for the higher and more commanding 
positions to which he was afterwards raised. 

As King of Naples he left behind him the reputation 
of a conscientious administrator, of a sovereign who 
had the welfare of his people at heart and who, during 
the short time that he ruled over them, adjusted their 
tangled finances, developed their industries, built their 
roads and, in many practical and essential ways, im- 
proved their condition. He was taken from Naples and 
sent to Madrid, as King of Spain, in the midst of a 
disastrous war, hoping to conciliate a people aroused 
to armed resistance by the political undertakings of 
Napoleon against their national existence which he 
was believed to represent. However kind his inten- 
tions may have been, and no doubt he had in mind gen- 
erous purposes which he hoped as a sovereign to carry 
out, — the Spanish people never forgave him for having 
taken the place of their own King; they looked upon 
his presence there as an intrusion upon Spanish soil. 

We are not concerned to follow out in its details the 
career of King Joseph at that period of his life, how- 
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ever interesting from an historical point of view it 
might be to the student or the scholar. 

The Joseph Bonaparte of Bordentown and Phila- 
delphia toward whom we are directing our attention 
was no longer a king, nor was he an important political 
figure in the world. The curtain had gone down upon 
the stupendous drama of imperial greatness; the can- 
non were still, the lights were out; what was left of 
the former magnificence was either scattered or de- 
stroyed; the family and intimate friends of the em- 
peror were seeking hospitality or protection where each 
still had sufficient means or influence left to obtain it 
with. Napoleon was at Saint Helena — Joseph Bona- 
parte, having escaped his enemies in his own country, 
had come to America as an exile. 

After the battle of Waterloo, when Napoleon had 
abdicated in favor of his son and had left the power 
in the hands of a provisional government, it was de- 
cided that he should have to leave France without de- 
lay; and, upon consultation as to the course that it 
would be best to pursue, the conclusion was arrived at 
that the Emperor should be accompanied by his brother 
Joseph upon his departure, and that they should both 
set sail for America. The provisional government 
placed at the Emperor's disposal for this purpose two 
frigates which were then lying in the port at Roche- 
fort— the ''Medusa" and the "Saale,"— the latter of 
which was chosen for the Emperor's accommodation 
on the voyage. Accordingly, he set out, on the 29th of 
June, 1815, from Malmaison where he had been in 
residence, accompanied by several of his Generals and 
a considerable suite, for Rochefort; which port he 
reached in due time and actually went aboard the 
' ' Saale. ' ' Joseph, who in the meantime had been living 
at the palace of the Luxembourg, left his family there 
on the following day and joined his brother at Roche- 
fort shortly after. But by the time that Joseph arrived 
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there news had been received that hostilities had 
ceased and that everything was prepared for the res- 
toration of the Bourbons who were already established 
in Paris. Time pressed upon Napoleon, who saw now 
that not a moment was to be lost if he hoped to make 
his escape out of France. The wind had been unfavor- 
able for the departure of the frigates from Rochefort 
since he had been aboard the "Saale"; and there were 
now several British cruisers at the entrance to the port 
waiting for him to come out, in order to intercept him. 
And, to add to the already great burden of his diffi- 
culties the provisional government sent "orders to the 
two frigates that they were not to try to force their 
exit past the British cruisers by fighting to save Na- 
poleon; therefore there was nothing more for him to 
expect from a naval vessel of France. 

It was reported, however, that an American ship had 
sailed out a short time before without molestation from 
the British, and it was hoped that another might be 
found, at some neighboring port along the coast, ready 
to put to sea, upon which the party might obtain a 
passage. But no such ship could be heard of. Offers 
were made to the Emperor, by the commander of the 
French Corvette, "Bayadere," who was still devoted 
to him, and by the captain of a small Danish ship, then 
about to sail, to carry him out in safety beyond the line 
of the cruisers, — though in each of these cases it was 
declared necessary that the Emperor and those who ac- 
companied him should disguise themselves to avoid 
detection. To this Napoleon made a decisive refusal ; 
saying that such a method would be a flight, which he 
could never consent to, and that it was beneath his 
dignity. He determined to make an open request to 
be allowed to sail ; and to that end he sent two of his 
generals with a flag of truce to Captain Maitland, who 
commanded the British Station, informing him of his 
wish to go to the United States of America and asking 
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for a free passage for himself and Ms suite. Capt. 
Maitland replied that he could not grant the request. 

There appears to be little doubt that Napoleon could 
have escaped to America at that time, if he had been 
willing to accept any method that offered itself, or to 
avail of any means then at hand. But he never forgot 
that he was a soldier, nor would he consent to leave 
out of sight for a moment the respect that he owed to 
his position as such. 

Joseph Bonaparte, who had found in the meantime 
a vessel about to depart for America, then lying in the 
river Gironde, on board of which he had made arrange- 
ments to sail, risked one more attempt to persuade him. 
Napoleon was depressed and ill when his brother came 
to make his last visit and to say to him that he was about 
to leave. Joseph proposed that he should take Napo- 
leon's place and should remain apparently ill in bed for 
several days without seeing anyone, in order to give 
the Emperor time to get well out to sea on the ship 
that Joseph had secured. But Napoleon bade his 
brother to hasten his departure, saying: "Your plan 
is well made, and it will succeed. I have thought care- 
fully of what you say, but I am not in your position. 
You can go in this manner though I cannot. Fare- 
well." So, the brothers parted never to see each other 
again. As Joseph was leaving the little port of Royan, 
at the mouth of the Grironde, Napoleon went aboard 
the "Bellerophon" and gave himself up to Captain 
Maitland; the last act of a great period of European 
history, which came there to an end. 

The vessel upon which Joseph Bonaparte was now 
setting sail from France was a little brig, called the 
"Commerce," of about 200 tons, commanded by Cap- 
tain Misservey, a man born in Guernsey but who had 
lived for many years at Charleston, South Carolina, 
whither he was going after having brought his ship 
safely to New York. The captain knew that his pas- 
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senger was a person of distinction, for "whom he con- 
ceived also a sentiment of great respect as the voyage 
progressed, though he had no idea, and he learned with 
astonishment after arriving in America, that he had 
brought with Mm the former King of Spain. The 
voyage lasted 32 days, during which they were stopped 
and overhauled by a British frigate which sent an offi- 
cer aboard; but no especial notice was taken of the 
presence of Joseph Bonaparte who passed for an ordi- 
nary traveller and who remained in his cabin during 
the visit. He learned some years afterward, however, 
that if he had been discovered at that time it was the 
intention of the Allies to send him into exile in some 
remote part of Russia. 

Mr. James Caret, a young man who was amongst 
those who accompanied him to America, has left us an 
account in which he says that the passage was very 
agreeable, with light and fair winds, and that the ex- 
King whose conversation had a constantly increasing 
attraction made the days follow each other pleasantly; 
repeating French and Italian poetry equally well, his 
memory full of recollection of the literature of both 
languages, — of Tasso, and Racine and Corneille of 
whose works he recited whole passages with a voice of 
extraordinary power. 

Mr. Caret says: "We landed on the wharf of the 
East River; and, as King Joseph wished still to pre- 
serve his incognito, he would not go to the principal 
hotels, but we installed ourselves in a modest dwelling 
where a widow lady took lodgers." (the 20th of 
August, 1815.) 

This concealment could not be continued very long, 
however; for, rumors very soon spread themselves 
abroad in New York that a ship had arrived from 
France bringing amongst her passengers a very distin- 
guished person, believed to be General Carnot and his 
suite,— whereupon the Mayor of the City, Mr. Jacob 
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Badcliff, and many other prominent citizens came to 
call upon him and to pay him their respects. Joseph 
explained to the Mayor that he was not Carnot, 
though it was true that he had belonged to the Imperial 
household in France, and he begged to be permitted 
to remain incognito for a little time longer. He had 
taken the title of the Comte de Survilliers, from a 
small property which he owned, near Mortefontaine ; 
and it was by this name that he was known publicly 
throughout the time that he resided in the United 
States. 

Amongst other people who saw him soon after his 
arrival in New York was Commodore Lewis, of the 
U. S. Navy, who had been presented to him in Europe 
and who recognized him immediately, declaring that 
the unknown gentleman was Joseph Bonaparte, ex- 
King of Spain. 

The gallant Commodore presented himself at once, 
offering the hospitality of his native soil and, claiming 
the privilege of a former acquaintance, invited Joseph 
with extreme cordiality to accompany him and make 
him a visit at his country house, in Amboy. Joseph 
declined at first, but accepted upon reflection that this 
invitation offered him an opportunity to escape, for 
the moment at least, from the notoriety with which the 
Mayor's visit threatened him in New York, and the 
consequent discovery of his real situation and identity. 
He made his first visit to America, therefore, at the 
home of Commodore Lewis, where he spent several 
days delightfully amid the tranquillity of Amboy and 
the beauty of its surroundings, after his long sea voy- 
age that succeeded the painful and distressing moments 
in which he had been obliged to turn his face away from 
all that was dear to him. 

The visit there being over, he found himself, a few 
days later, back in New York, not quite certain as 
yet what step he should take next, but making an effort 
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to mature his plans for the long stay that he contem- 
plated, and the selection of his place of permanent resi- 
dence in America. 

Whilst he was in this somewhat uncertain condition 
of mind, a curious incident occurred which precipitated 
his decision, at least, and changed permanently the im- 
mediate relation which he then hore to this country into 
the one which he maintained afterward throughout his 
residence here. 

As he was walking down Broadway, a stranger com- 
ing toward him in the street suddenly stopped and 
making a military salute, with every sign of great agi- 
tation, called out: "My Prince, Your Majesty, how 
happy I am to see my King again ! ' ' and with continued 
demonstrations of respect and affection exclaimed to 
the rapidly collecting crowd of passers by, that this 
was the King of Spain, that he himself was an old 
soldier of the Empire, and that nothing could have 
brought him greater delight than to salute once more 
his former Commander and Prince here on American 
soil. The news of this spread quickly throughout the 
town ; and there was an end of secrecy, for everybody 
knew now, and the newspapers published it, that the 
personage who had recently arrived in the brig 
"Commerce" was Joseph Bonaparte. 

It was an embarrassing moment for many reasons; 
whereupon Joseph decided to present himself formally 
to the Mayor, to declare his identity and to ask his 
counsel as to what it would be wise to do next. That 
gentleman advised him to go at once to Washington 
in order to present his respects to the President, to 
claim his good will and to place himself under the pro- 
tection of American law. 

For Joseph was at that time under great apprehen- 
sion lest the name of Bonaparte might close the door 
to him here, that the authorities of the United States 
might refuse him the hospitality of this country which 
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lie sought as an exile from France, that they might look 
upon him as a political prisoner and oblige him to re- 
turn to Europe, there to fall into the hands of his 
enemies who had determined, as we have seen, to trans- 
port him into some distant part of Russia. 

He accepted the advice of the Mayor immediately, 
therefore, and set out without delay for Washington. 
He left New York on the 10th of September, 1815, and 
arrived in Philadelphia the following day, where he 
stopped at the Mansion House (on Third Street). 

The hotel was crowded with guests so that there was 
not a room to be had ; but it happened that Henry Clay 
had an apartment there and he, upon learning who the 
newly arrived guest was, hastened to offer him the cour- 
tesy of one of his rooms, which Joseph accepted. 

Within a day or two later, Joseph had reached Bal- 
timore on his road South still proceeding toward 
Washington. But another incident occurred now, quite 
as unforeseen as the one that had started him upon 
this errand, which put an end to his journey and caused 
him to turn about and retrace his steps toward New 
York. It was singular and somewhat mortifying to 
him that it should have happened precisely as it did; 
for he was met upon the road by a messenger from 
Washington who requested him not to pursue his jour- 
ney toward the Capitol, and announced to him formally 
at the same time that the President could not consent 
to receive his visit. 

No doubt the attitude of the President, taken from 
the point of view of the political relations of this coun- 
try with both England and Prance was entirely natural, 
for our situation was a neutral one in regard to the 
international movements that were then going on in 
Europe, and it was our interest to remain so, without 
giving offense. That a foreign political refugee should 
come to the United States seeking ordinary hospitality 
as a private individual under the protection of our 
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laws, was quite in accordance with the spirit of 
these laws and with the generous and humane senti- 
ments of our people themselves. But it would have 
been different if the President of the United States had 
received at a formal audience in Washington, in his 
official capacity, a personage like Joseph Bonaparte 
who represented by his rank and station the political 
aspirations of a regime against which half the world 
was then at war. Such an act might have given rise 
to the criticism that we were making a demonstration 
which could not be interpreted as friendly, to say the 
least, by either Great Britain or France. And besides 
this, the President did not think it was necessary, as 
in fact it was not, in order to secure the perfect tran- 
quillity of Joseph Bonaparte during his stay in this 
country. 

We are fortunate to know exactly what Mr. Madison 
had in mind in connection with the matter, for we have 
a letter written by him to Mr. Alexander James Dallas, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, on September 15th, 
1815, in which he said: "I was informed through con- 
fidential channels several days ago, that Joseph 
' ' Bonaparte was about to visit me incognito to make a 
' ' personal report of himself to this government. I im- 
" mediately wrote to Mr. Rush to have him diverted 
"from his purpose on his arrival at Washington. Pro- 
jection and hospitality do not depend on such a 
"formality; and whatever sympathy may be due to 
"fallen fortunes, there is no claim of merit in that fam- 
"ily on the American nation; nor any reason why its 
"government should be embarrassed in anyway on 
"their account. In fulfilling what we owe to our own 
' ' rights, we shall do all that any of them ought to expect. 
"I was more surprised at the intended visit as it was 
"calculated to make me a party to the concealment 
"which the exile was said to study as necessary to pre- 
"vent a more vigilant pursuit by British cruisers of 
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"his friends and property following him. Commodore 
"Lewis consulted his benevolence more than his discre- 
tion in the course that he took, without, I presume, 
"any sanction from any superior quarters." 

Joseph turned his horses' heads, therefore, and was 
at Lancaster, the 16th of September, where he stopped 
for a short visit at the house of Mr. Slaymaker; and 
thence came on to Philadelphia. 

We have come now to the point at which the life of 
Joseph Bonaparte as a resident in the United States 
actually began. It will not be suitable here to attempt 
to follow him in detail through the whole of that period, 
or to recount step by step the incidents that occurred. 
He lived here for 17 years, a portion of his life that 
probably contained more of actual happiness, certainly 
more of tranquillity, than any other. It was filled with 
delightful intercourse, and gave rise to intimate friend- 
ships that subsisted and renewed their tender sympa- 
thies as long as he lived. In the year 1832, he declared 
in a letter to his young nephew, the Duke of Eeichstadt, 
the last, probably, that he ever wrote to that unfortu- 
nate Prince: "I am at Point Breeze, in the State of 
New Jersey, where I live as happily as it is~possible to 
live, away from my native land, and I am in the most 
prosperous country in the world." 

Joseph expected and intended to fix his permanent 
residence in America; or, at least, to remain here for 
a long time ; consequently, he took pains to examine the 
surroundings and to decide with great care and delib- 
eration upon the spot that he should finally select for 
this purpose. It appears that when he and Napoleon 
were discussing the question in Eochefort, and were 
studying the map of the United States, the Emperor 
recommended him to live somewhere between Phila- 
delphia and New York, because these two cities were 
the centres of national life, where he could always be 
within reach of the news from Europe, and yet he 
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might so establish himself as to secure sufficient privacy 
and control his own movements as he wished. 

After having travelled through the country consid- 
erably with this in view, he selected a tract of land on 
the Delaware River close to Bordentown, called Point 
Breeze, beautifully situated in the midst of most at- 
tractive surroundings which combined and offered, as 
much as any other that could be found, the qualities 
that Napoleon had described as essential to his future 
residence. He bought the place, which consisted of 
about 200 acres, from Mr. Stephen Sayre, and he paid 
for it the sum of $17,500.00. It was the beginning of 
an extensive property which he kept enlarging during 
the next ten or fifteen years, until he owned altogether 
more than 18,000 acres. 

He established himself temporarily in Philadelphia, 
part of the time at the corner of 2nd and High Sts., 
and for a year or more at Lansdowne which he had 
leased from the Bingham family whilst he was engaged 
in laying out and embellishing his property and con- 
structing his house upon the bank of the Delaware at 
Point Breeze ; a work which occupied him for four years 
before it was completed. He had been obliged to buy 
the land in the name of another who acted as his agent, 
because the laws of New Jersey did not allow foreigners 
at that time to own property within the State. But an 
Act was passed by the Legislature, in the year 1817, 
which enabled them to do so; and this removed any 
difficulty that Joseph Bonaparte might have encoun- 
tered in the development of his estate. A copy of the 
Act was sent to him by the Governor of the State, Mr. 
Mahlon Dickerson, with a letter saying: "I avail my- 
"self of this opportunity to express to you my grati- 
"fication at the preference that you have shown to this 
"State in choosing it as your place of residence. 

"The members of the Legislature join with me in 
"presenting to you their best personal wishes, of 
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"which the Act that they have just passed is the most 
' ' convincing proof. ' ' 

It was always with a souvenir of France in his mind 
that he carried forward the construction of this beau- 
tiful mansion at Point Breeze. Since he had been 
obliged to give up his own favorite residence of Morte- 
fontaine, he made it a labor of love to put into the 
new construction as much of the character of the old 
world as it was possible for him to surround himself 
with here in the new. There is an interesting account 
left by Frances Wright, an English woman who was 
travelling in this country at the time and who went to 
see Joseph Bonaparte in June, 1819, finding him as 
usual superintending his work. 

She and her companions were introduced into the 
house where they entertained themselves until the ar- 
rival of the host, she says, by examining the pictures 
and fine pieces of sculpture with which the place was 
adorned, and then : ' ' Count Survilliers soon came to us 
"from his workman, in an old coat, from which he had 
"barely shaken off the mortar, and, (a sign of the true 
"gentleman), made no apologies. His air, figure and 
"address have the character of the English country 
"gentleman, — open, unaffected and independent, but 
"perhaps combining more mildness and suavity. "Were 
"it not that his figure is too thick-set, I should per- 
haps say that he had still more the character of an 
"American, in whom I think the last enumerated qual- 
ities of mildness and suavity are oftener found than 
"in our countrymen. His face is fine, and bears so 
"close a resemblance to that of his more distinguished 
"brother that it was difficult at the first glance to de- 
"cide which of the busts in the apartment were of him, 
"and which of Napoleon. The expression of the one, 
"however, is much more benignant; it is, indeed, ex- 
ceedingly pleasing, and prepares you for the amiable 
' ' sentiments which appear in his discourse. 
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"He spoke easily on various topics, but always with 
"much quietness and modesty. He did and said little 
"in the French manner, though he always spoke the 
"language; understanding English but imperfectly, 
"and not speaking it at all. He took us about his im- 
"provements in-doors and out; and when I remarked 
"upon the pleasure that he seemed to find in beautify- 
"ing his villa, he replied that he was happier in it than 
"he had ever found himself in the midst of more 
"bustling scenes. He picked a wild flower and pre- 
sented it to me, drawing a comparison between its 
"minute beauties and the pleasures of private life; 
"contrasting those of ambition and power with the 
"more gaudy flowers of the parterre, which look better 
"at a distance than upon a nearer approach. He said 
' ' this so naturally, with a manner so simple, and accent 
"so mild, that it was impossible to see in it an attempt 
"at display of any kind." 

Thus passed, in this soothing occupation, the first 
few years of Joseph Bonaparte's life in America. His 
daily task became the most welcome mental and physi- 
cal exertion, and at the end of this initial period he had 
produced a result which attracted the commendation 
of all who saw it. His house was unquestionably a 
stately mansion ; it was surrounded by a park that was 
laid out in walks and drive-ways, and by gardens filled 
with growing plants and flowers. One foreign visitor 
describes it as, — except the house of the President at 
Washington, the finest residence that he had seen in 
this country. 

The ex-King had brought from Europe many fine 
paintings, a large number of bronzes, marble busts, 
statues and tapestries which now adorned its halls and 
salons. 

Upon entering it, the visitor found himself within a 
spacious vestibule approached by two large doors from 
the garden and the park ; this was furnished with mas- 
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sive pieces of mahogany, and contained many of the 
most beautiful statues, whilst upon the walls hung, as 
souvenirs of his Italian home, paintings by Luca 
Giordano. 

A door led out of the vestibule into the billiard room, 
in which the proprietor and his guests spent 'much 
of their time, richly furnished also with heavy mahog- 
any chairs and sofas and many paintings, amongst 
which Joseph had hung in the most prominent place 
the picture, painted by David for the Emperor him- 
self, of Napoleon crossing the Alps. There were also 
other canvases notably of Rubens and of Vernet. The 
curtains were white bordered with green ; with a carpet 
upon the floor, of red and white. 

Adjoining this room was the grand Hall, the most 
formal and imposing of any of the apartments, 
where the great receptions were given and where 
Joseph entertained his visitors and guests upon more 
important occasions. Here the furniture was more 
elaborate and richer, as suited the place. The hang- 
ings were blue, the furniture covered with the same 
material as upon the walls. There were in the centre 
two very large, ornamental tables, — one of black marble 
and the other of gray; there were innumerable bronze 
ornaments, and upon each side of the apartment was a 
large chimney-piece highly sculptured, in white marble, 
presented to King Joseph by his uncle, the Cardinal 
Fesch; and upon the floor was a Gobelin carpet which 
covered almost the whole space. Amongst the richest 
works of art were portrait busts in marble of the dif- 
ferent members of the Bonaparte family ; the walls had 
many portraits, — one of Napoleon, full length, by 
Gerard, and another by the same artist, of Joseph him- 
self, in grand costume, as King of Spain. 

I shall not enumerate separately the other parts of 
the establishment, up-stairs and down, although we 
have an accurate account of each room with its situa- 
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tion and furnishing, but I venture to say that the whole 
mansion was at once an emblem of the hospitality that 
characterized its owner, and that the testimony of those 
who were invited there goes to show that they and all 
their contemporaries looked upon it as a rare privilege 
to sit down at the table and to sleep under the roof of 
the former King of Spain. 

It is sad to think that, after all, this lovely place 
could be enjoyed only for what seemed but a moment 
of time. The house took fire one day, from some un- 
known cause, in one of the interior rooms, whilst Jo- 
seph was absent from home, and was totally destroyed. 
He returned during the conflagration, to find his neigh- 
bors and the people of Bordentown giving proof of 
their respect and friendship for him by trying to save 
his things. 

His life had been made up of vicissitudes and disap- 
pointments; this was but one more added to the rest. 
He bore it with patience and self control; it attached 
him to the people about him. The fire occurred on the 
4th of January, 1820, whereupon he wrote to Mr. Wil- 
liam Snowden a few days later: "You have shown me 
"so kind an interest since my arrival in this country, 
"and especially since the incident of the 4th of this 
"month, that I am sure you will be willing to say to 
"your fellow citizens how greatly I am touched by 
' ' what they did for me on that occasion. I being absent 
"myself from home, they hastened, of their own ac- 
"cord and at the first alarm, to overcome the conflagra- 
' ' tion ; and, when it became evident that this could not 
"be done, they directed their efforts to save as much 
"as possible of what had not been already destroyed. 
"The furniture, the statues, the pictures, silver, jewels, 
"linen and books, in fact everything that could be 
"brought out, were placed with the most scrupulous 
"care under charge of my servants. Indeed, all 
"through the night, as well as upon the following day, 
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''boxes and trays were brought to me •which contained 
"articles of the greatest value. This proves to me 
"how clearly the inhabitants of Bordentown appreciate 
"the interest that I have always taken in them, and it 
"shows also that men are generally good, when they 
"have not been perverted in their youth, when they 
"preserve their natural dignity and understand that 
"true greatness comes from the heart." 

At this crisis, and in this moment of disappointment, 
Joseph called to his aid the patient endurance and 
courage to withstand adversity which so largely en- 
tered into his character and had so frequently before 
that shaped the direction of his footsteps in life. He 
had inherited amongst other qualities a force of self 
control directly traceable to the dominating influence 
of his mother, that high-minded and truly remarkable 
woman, Letitia Ramolino, to whose wise counsel, as 
Madame Mere, Napoleon himself often turned with his 
difficulties, even when he was Emperor, and took her 
advice. 

He set himself resolutely to work and built, upon 
very nearly the same ground, another house in which 
he lived during the remainder of his stay in America. 
It was said at the time, that there were no poor people 
near Bordentown ; for Joseph Bonaparte gave employ- 
ment to all, and it appeared indeed that his dislike for 
idleness was so great that he often created work in 
order that the people about him might have something 
to do. 

From the nature of the case, it followed, of course, 
that Joseph Bonaparte could not, and made no effort 
to, take a part in the political or public life in this 
country. His situation was constantly that of a for- 
eigner who had come here and was living amongst us 
as a guest. But, as the Comte de Survilliers, he ex- 
tended very widely his personal acquaintance ; not only 
in Philadelphia where he frequently occupied a house 
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in Girard Bow during the inclement season of the 
winter in order to be closer to the social life of the 
city, but throughout the country. His well-known hos- 
pitality at Point Breeze attracted toward him all visi- 
tors and travellers of distinction, to enjoy in his com- 
pany a taste of his delightful family life. Although his 
wife, the Queen Julie, never came to America, her 
health not being such as to permit so long a voyage, 
he was joined at Bordentown by his daughters; first 
by the Princess Charlotte, for several years ; and later 
the Princess Zena'ide, the elder sister, married to the 
Prince Charles Lucien Bonaparte, lived with him and 
near him, and brought filial affection into his days of 
exile. 

He travelled considerably with these and other mem- 
bers of the Bonaparte family, making a visit to Mount 
Vernon, and going frequently to Northern New York 
where he owned large tracts of land not far from 
Watertown. 

And he had the gratification of being received at the 
White House by General Jackson, as a distinguished 
guest, no longer a political refugee, but a friend of 
America worthy of the personal friendship of the 
President of the United States. His correspondence 
shows that amongst the friends whom he made in vari- 
ous parts of the country, were Daniel Webster, John 
Quincy Adams, Senator Bichard Stockton, Commodore 
Stewart, and Henry Clay whom we have already men- 
tioned. 

He was a member of the American Philosophical 
Society, and most of his intimate associations in Phila- 
delphia itself were connected through that learned 
institution with the men of professional and literary 
or scientific distinction at that time, with many of whom 
he continued to correspond, after his departure for 
Europe until the end of his life, amongst them espe- 
cially to be mentioned are Judge Hopkinson, Mr. Wil- 
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liam Short, Mr. Stephen Girard, Mr. Peter Duponceau, 
Dr. Nathaniel Chapman, and especially also Mr. 
Charles J. Ingersoll with whom he corresponded upon 
the most intimate terms and whom, amongst others, 
he remembered in his will. 

The political situation in Europe which followed the 
Revolution in France in 1830 aroused his desire again 
to take part, with the hope of effecting a return to 
power of the Napoleonic dynasty, whereupon he sailed 
for Europe in 1832 ; writing two years later, however, 
from England to Mr. Ingersoll, he said that "he had 
found a shelter, but that life was not as good around 
him as in the United States. You are very happy there ; 
try to be convinced of this and to preserve your hap- 
piness." 



